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The Motor Strike Settlement 


The agreement signed in the early morning of February 
12 between the General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers of America is a notable docu- 
ment which may mark an important epoch in American 
labor history. The six weeks’ struggle which it terminates 
was marked by so much bitterness that it is not strange 
to find the terms of the agreement variously interpreted. 
We attempt in this issue to explain the meaning of the 
settlement in the light of the facts and issues set forth in 
INFORMATION SERVICE for February 6. 


The full text of the agreement follows : 


Agreement entered into on this eleventh day of February, 1937, 
between the General Motors Corporation (hereinafter referred to 
as the “corporation”) and the International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America (hereinafter referred to as the “union”) : 

1. The corporation hereby recognizes the union as the collective 
bargaining agency for those employes of the corporation who are 
members of the union. The corporation recognizes and will not 
interfere with the right of its employes to be members of the 
union. There shall be no discrimination, interference, restraint or 
coercion by the corporation or any of its agents against any em- 
ployes because of membership in the union. 

2. The corporation and the union agree to commence collective 
bargaining negotiations on February 16, with regard to the issues 
specified in the letter of January 4, 1937, from the union to the 
corporation, for the purpose of entering into a collective bargaining 
agreement, or agreements, covering such issues, looking to a final 
and complete settlement of all matters in dispute. 

3. The union agrees to forthwith terminate the present strike 
against the corporation and to evacuate all plants now occupied 
by strikers. 

4. The corporation agrees that all of its plants which are on 
strike or otherwise idle shall resume operations as rapidly as 
possible. 

5. It is understood that all employes now on strike or otherwise 
idle will return to their usual work when called, and that no dis- 
crimination shall be made or prejudices exercised by the corpora- 
tion against any employe because of his former affiliation with, or 
activities in, the union or the present strike. 

6. The union agrees that pending the negotiations referred to in 
paragraph 2 there shall be no strikes called or any other interrup- 
tion to, or interference with, production by the union or its members. 

7. During the existence of the collective bargaining agreement 
contemplated pursuant to paragraph 2, all opportunities to achieve 
a satisfactory settlement of any grievance or the enforcement of 
any demands by negotiations shall be exhausted before there shall 
be any strike or other interruption to, or interference with, pro- 
duction by the union or its members. There shall be no attempt 
to intimidate or coerce any employes by the union and there shall 
not be any solicitation or signing up of members by the union on 
the premises of the company. This is not to preclude individual 
discussion. 

8. After the evacuation of its plants and the termination of the 
strike, the corporation agrees to consent to the entry of orders 
dismissing the injunction proceedings which have been started by 
the corporation against the union, or any of its members, or offi- 
cers or any of its locals, including those pending in Flint, Michigan, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, and subject to the approval of the court 


to discontinue all contempt proceedings which it has instituted 
thereunder. 


First, it must be remembered that the major object of 
this strike was to organize the automobile workers in the 
General Motors plants. In order to accomplish this, it 
was necessary for the union to obtain an effective status 
as a bargaining agency so that its efforts to enroll members 
would not be frustrated by the management. This purpose 
has been definitely accomplished. The union is recognized 
as the bargaining agency for its own members in 20 plants. 
What does this mean in effect? It is difficult to see how 
it can mean anything less than that the union in bargaining 
officially on behalf of its own membership is, in effect, bar- 
gaining on behalf of the whole body of labor in those 
plants. Mr. Knudsen earlier said that the corporation was 
ready “to give opportunity to the representatives of any 
group of workers to negotiate any question with the man- 
agement with the understanding that any advantages ac- 
corded to one group would be accorded to all—conditions 


. being the same.” (New York Times, February 9). While 


this does not appear in the agreement it is probably safe to 
say that it is implicit in it. It would seem that no agree- 
ment on wages, hours and working conditions entered 
into with the union could be made effective for union 
members and not for non-union members without disrupt- 
ing the working force, on the one hand, or without sending 
the non-unionists into the union, on the other. 

The demand that the union be the sole bargaining agency 
had just this much significance: The demand rests on the 
principle of majority representation embodied in the Wag- 
ner Labor Law, which outlines a procedure comparable to 
that of political democracy. Since the union was not de- 
manding the closed shop the term “the sole bargaining 
agency” was more in the nature of a fighting slogan than 
a condition necessary for a settlement. Obviously the right 
to be the sole bargaining agency could never be established 
except by an actual show-down in all the plants as to the 
numbers of men for whom the union could effectively 
speak. The loss therefore of this item in labor’s demands 
would seem to be a minor one, since the union would in any 
case eventually face the necessity of enlisting a majority 
of the workers in each plant. 

Secondly, the company agrees to take back all the 
workers without discrimination—a thing which employers 
have so often refused to do after a bitter strike—and to re- 
frain from opposing or hindering organization efforts. 
While the union is not to carry on organization on com- 
pany property, it is most significant that the following sen- 
tence is included in the agreement: “This is not to pre- 
clude individual discussion.” This sentence insures the 
workers that it will not be dangerous merely to speak of 
the union in the shop. 
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Thirdly, it is agreed that under the new bargaining 
agreement methods of industrial warfare will not be used 
until every possibility of settlement through negotiation 
has been exhausted. 

Fourthly, although the union was constructively in con- 
tempt of court through having refused to obey an in- 
junction requiring the evacuation of occupied plants, the 
corporation has dropped these court proceedings and the 
injunction provisions will therefore not apply. This can 
only mean that in the judgment of the corporation and of 
the Governor of the state, equity in so grievous a situation 
as this is more surely attained by a resumption of friendly 
relationships than by invoking the law. 

Fifthly, in the tense and difficult situation that is likely 
to obtain for a few months while relationships are develop- 
ing, the Governor of Michigan, who may be fairly called 
the architect of this new peace, will have the right, agreed 
to by the corporation, apart from the terms of the formal 
settlement, to determine whether any other labor group 
shall have recognition. 


The Flint Court Injunction 


Although a settlement has been reached in the General 
Motors strike, the injunction issued against the strikers 
still has important implications. The workers refused to 
evacuate the plants as ordered, thus laying themselves 
liable to punishment for contempt of court. 

The injunction also prohibited all picketing, in support 
of which Judge Gadola cited decisions of the Michigan 
Supreme Court indicating that his ruling is good law in 
that state. Even if the strikers had evacuated the plants 
and had attempted to make the strike effective by picketing 
they could still have béen adjudged in contempt of court. 

In the cases cited it was admitted that the workers have 
a right to combine to improve their wages and working 
conditions. But the court limited the workers to present- 
ing their grievances in the newspapers or in circulars. If 
as a result the employer’s business was ruined, a very 
improbable outcome, he would have no remedy because 
the strikers would be exercising their legal right. The 
court also recognized that the strikers had the right to 
persuade peacefully other workers not to take their jobs. 
But the court insisted that there “can be no such thing 
as peaceable picketing” and included picketing among the 
prohibitions which the court claimed should be applied to 
prevent the workers from carrying on an unlawful con- 
spiracy. The court insisted that this conspiracy was car- 
ried on to prevent the employer from employing whomever 
he wished at the wages he was willing to pay. Thus if 
the strikers were to carry on any peaceful persuading it had 
to be done under circumstances that could not be called 
picketing. 

In many other states it is an established rule that picket- 
ing which does not involve coercion or violence, is legal. 
For example, when two pickets walk back and forth be- 
fore the entrance to an employer’s business with signs 
announcing that a strike is on, when they give out circu- 
lars (unless this is prohibited by a municipal ordinance), 
or when the pickets engage in conversation with a job 
seeker to persuade him to turn back, it is considered that 
the strikers are within their rights. But even if two 
pickets are allowed at an entrance or exit where hundreds 
or thousands of employes are pouring in or out, such 
picketing obviously is not likely to be very effective. How- 
ever, if large numbers of pickets congregate at the entrance 
to a place of business, such “mass picketing” is generally 
considered as intimidation and illegal. Strikers resort to 
this form of picketing where they can, because it is fairly 


effective when large numbers of workers are going in or 
out of a plant. 

No organized attempt was made to force the workers 
out of the plants. This would probably have required a 
large police force and doubtless would have resulted in 
bloodshed and destruction of property. The employers in- 
dicated that they did not want such results, although they 
pressed the authorities local and state to take action which 
would give them possession of their plants. 

In the meantime the state and federal authorities were 
seeking to bring about a peaceful settlement by negotiations 
between the parties. This encouraged the employers to 
defer action for the enforcement of the injunction and for 
punishment of those in contempt of court. 

It may be said that the injunction substantiated the right 
of the employers to have possession of their plants but to 
give them possession would have required action on the 
part of local and state authorities that they sought to 
avoid if a peaceful settlement could be arranged. 

If the conflict in Flint sets a precedent the sit-down 
strike may be used extensively in the future, even if ad- 
judged illegal, unless relations between employers and 
employes can be established which the workers believe are 
adequate to deal with their grievances. 

In some quarters it is maintained that the sit-down strike 
is not illegal. It is pointed out that the statutes against 
trespass are intended to prohibit the entry of thieves and 
other criminals who seek to steal or damage property. It 
is maintained that sit-down strikers enter upon the prop- 
erty with the knowledge and consent of the employer, that 
they have no desire to steal or damage property (rather 
they seek to preserve it so that it will be ready for use), 
and that they are just as anxious to get back to work as 
anybody is to have them. (See the New Republic, Feb. 
17). It remains to be seen whether the courts will give 
any weight to these considerations. 

The statements made concerning the ethics of the sit- 
down strike in INFoRMATION Service for February 6 
prompted the New York Liberal Ministers’ Club to pass 
a resolution from which the following is quoted: “It ap- 
pears to us that not only is the matter of legality involved, 
but also an important question of industrial ethics. May 
it not be that this drastic method of strike strategy is elo- 
quent testimony to the unfair advantage given to employ- 
ers as long as factories and tools constitute ‘property,’ 
but jobs—the sole resource of the worker—are not ‘prop- 
erty’? If seizure of and holding a plant pending discussion 
of workers’ demands becomes a means of excessive coer- 
cion, it will do little more (if that much) than offset the 
excess of power which accrues to employers through own- 
ership and control of plants and tools. 

“It is our conviction that America has a long road to 
travel before our cherished ideal of democracy is seriously 
applied to industry.” 


Sit-Down Strikes in France 


In an article on sit-down strikes in France, P. J. Philip, 
correspondent of the New York Times (February 7 
points out the issues involved and the methods used in 
settling them. 

He declares that if the government had not recognized 
that the claims of the workers required careful considera- 
tion “what was actually a peaceful movement might have 
become a bitter and bloodly struggle between employers 
and employed.” Furthermore, “the police were never at 
any time employed to clear out the workers from the fac- 
tories until after their claims had been granted in prin- 
ciple and approved by act of Parliament.” 

The employers could not eject the workers without the 
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help of the government and, although the government 
recognized that occupation of the factories was illegal, 
rather than resort to force it sought to rectify conditions 
of which the workers complained. As a result an agree- 
ment was made giving the workers a 40 hour week, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, the right to bargain collectively, 
and improved factory sanitation. 

The employers had been maintaining low wages and 
long hours as a means of gaining competitive advantage. 
They insisted that granting the workers improved con- 
ditions would be at their expense. The government, how- 
ever, insisted that low prices and competitive advantage 
gained at the expense of the workers by cutting wages was 
detrimental to the whole country. The slogan of the gov- 
ernment, as expressed by one of the officials, was, “What 
this country wants is not cheaper automobiles but more 
people who can afford automobiles.” 

This focusses attention on one of the main issues in 
many industrial countries, that is, the extent to which en- 
couragement shall be given to the production of luxuries 
when large numbers of people are jobless and lack income 
to buy the necessities which could be produced and so 
distributed as to raise the level of living. 


Discrimination Against Older Workers 


The Department of Labor of Massachusetts announced 
on February 4 the results of a two-year study of discrim- 
ination against workers 45 years of age and over. It 
found that 50 per cent of Massachusetts employers having 
ten or more employes are carrying on such discrimination 
either “intentionally or unintentionally.” 

The Department found that 310 establishments had no 
men on their payrolls over 45 years of age and 1,283 had 
no women over 45. During a 22 month period covered by 
reports from the establishments, 40 per cent of those which 
hired new help did not hire men 45 and over and 60 per 
cent did not hire women 45 and over. The Department 
found that nearly one half of unemployed men over 45 
years of age cannot get jobs. As jobs decreased for men 
over 45, costs of municipal welfare relief for persons past 
that age rose. 


Child Labor Pro and Con 


At America’s Town Meeting of the Air on February 
4, 1937, Mayor LaGuardia of New York City reviewed 
the history of the struggle to obtain a child labor amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution and centered his 
attack on the methods used to defeat it. 

He declared: “Every imaginable kind of dilatory tactic 
has been employed to delay the ratification of this amend- 
ment. It will eventually be ratified, and that can be stated 
with most definite certainty because the overwhelming 
majority of the American people believe in the fullest 
protection for American childhood. 


“Every child employed in a mill or a factory is taking 
the place of an adult or the head of a family, who is thereby 
forced out of work and the entire family forced onto 
public relief. The rate of wages paid to children working 
at machines in factories or looms in mills or in beet fields 
is from two-thirds to three-quarters less than would nec- 
essarily have to be paid to an adult. This differential be- 
tween industrial shamelessness and industrial decency is 
the motive back of the stubborn, unrelenting, unreasonable 
resistance to the federal amendment. They know that the 
minute this amendment becomes part of the Constitution 
they will be forced to honestly meet competition and that 
they will no longer be able to derive profits out of the ex- 
ploitation of children in their employ.” 
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On the other hand, Merwin K. Hart, president of the 
New York State Economic Council said: “I believe that 
not one in a hundred persons knows that a conspiracy is 
on foot to hand over the liberties of all youth under 18 to 
a federal bureau to take all persons under 18 from the 
influence of their fathers and mothers—to abolish all state 
control of youth, including the control of education. 

“Tt is a conspiracy toward the destruction of the Ameri- 
can form of government—the American way of life. My 
friends, it is time we woke up. Misunderstanding and 
misinformation are everywhere.” 

Although such statements about a “conspiracy” are with- 
out the slightest foundation in fact, and seem to emerge 
chiefly from spokesmen for economic interests, they are 
accepted by many uninformed people and seriously hinder 
the crusade against child labor. 


A Discussion Series 


The Department of Agriculture has published a series 
of pamphlets designed to assist groups that wish to dis- 
cuss national rural issues. The pamphlets are written in 
popular style and are illustrated. Each one develops vari- 
ous points of view held by responsible groups or in- 
dividuals in regard to the issue under consideration. 

Two of the pamphlets deal with methods and are pri- 
marily for leaders. Their titles are as follows: 

“Discussion: A Brief Guide to Methods.” 
“How to Organize and Conduct County Forums.” 

The subject matter pamphlets are on the following 
topics : 

“What Should Be the Farmers’ Share in the National 


Income?” 

“How Do Farm People Live In Comparison With City 
People?” 

“Should Farm Ownership Be a Goal of Agricultural 
Policy?” 

“Exports and Imports—How Do They Affect the 
Farmer?” 

“Is Increased Efficiency in Farming Always a Good 
Thing?” 

“What Should Farmers Aim to Accomplish through 


Organization?” 

“What Kind of Agricultural Policy is Necessary to Save 
Our Soil?” 

“What Part Should Farmers in Your County Take in 
Making National Agricultural Policy?” 


They are published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Christendom (Chicago). Winter, 1937. 


Salvemini, Gaetano, well-known anti-Fascist exile from Italy. 
“The Vatican and the Ethiopian War.”—Declarations of loyalty to 
Mussolini were made by many of the Italian hierarchy, eucharistic 
congresses, diocesan conferences, Catholic action assemblies, and 
Catholic student meetings. The Italian bishops urged the people 
to “discipline and sacrifice,” and protested against “sanctions, the 
League of Nations and Great Britain.” They attended meetings 
to disseminate war propaganda and offered gold and silver to 
“help the government meet the financial strain of the war.” It is 
evident that the “Hoare-Laval proposals were regarded favorably 
by the Vatican and their failure attributed to sinister influences.” 
The peace “for which Pius XI had prayed and hoped . . . was 
Mussolini’s peace.” 


Widdrington, P. E. T., the only Englishman on the executive 
committee of the Russian church’s evangelistic and social service 
agency in France. “What Has Happened to the Russian Church?” 
—There is some “prospect of a larger measure of toleration” for 
the church in Russia because it seems that “the attempt to root 
out religion among the Russian people has disappointed the hopes 
of the leaders of the Militant Atheists and the Godless Union,” 
and because “the attempt of the fascist powers to isolate Russia, 
and the alliance between Germany and Japan against her, make 
her anxious to conciliate opinion in Great Britain and the United 
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States.” In that case the church would be able to survive, but 
it would not be “in a position to re-evangelize the lapsed, much 
less to set before the nation the Christian message to society.” 
But the church in exile is “the new leaven which is destined to 
transform Orthodoxy and render it the most vital factor in the 
Christianity of the future.” 


Religion in Life (New York). Winter Number, 1937. 


Sayre, Francis B., Assistant Secretary of State. “The Adven- 
ture of Christianity..—“Our world has gone awry because we 
have been building upon false foundations.” Our fundamental 
beliefs are in “material acquisition as the root of happiness,” in 
“a social control grounded upon the philosophy of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and in “material force as the surest 
means of security.” Our civilization cannot be saved unless 
men “come to realize ... that the enduring values that humanity 
will always crave grow out of understanding and love and self- 
sacrifice.” To accomplish that we must “go back to the living 
Christ.” The task of Christian ministers is “not primarily to work 
out and preach concrete solutions for the innumerable industrial, 
political and international problems which confront the world,” 
but rather with “fundamental principles.” For those who “dare 
to believe that what Christ said was true and to put His faith 
to the test,” Christianity “means no less than helping to save a 
civilization . . . by bringing to the profound problems of the day 
a wisdom gained through knowledge of Christ and a vision caught 
from His presence.” 


Lothian, Marquess of. “Demonic Influence of National Sov- 
ereignty.’—“ . . . The root evil in the modern world” is unlimited 
national sovereignty. “It has created . . . economic nationalism. 
. .. It has falsified the high hopes of the League, of Nations and 
is compelling the world to come back to competitive armaments 
and alliances. . . . It has dethroned morality and right in favor of 
force. It is slowly compelling every nation not only to militar- 
ize itself in its external relations, but in its internal life also. 
It is preventing the constitutional solution of the issue between 
Socialism and individualism by turning it into a world-wide strug- 
gle between Fascism and Communism.” And for this situation, 
“Christianity alone offers the remedy. . . . When Christianity 
has enough followers, nations will recognize that patriotism is 
not enough, that they are members one of another, that law must 
govern the earth; and they will then be able to trust one another 
to act on Christian principles sufficiently to enable them to pool 
enough of their sovereignty to end anarchy and war and arma- 
ment on earth.” 


New York Times Magazine. January 10, 1937. 

Adams, James Truslow. “A Test for American Business.”— 
Mr. Adams notes that not only have the people changed but busi- 
ness men have been forced to some extent to recognize new condi- 
tions. The “intellectual climate” is different and “the problem of 
a more equitable division of the profits of industry has . . . ceased 
to be a patriotic, religious or humanitarian one and has become 
the practical one of assuring any profits at all.’ Furthermore, to- 
day “it is the problem of business leaders to control or satisfy the 
new desires they have created in vast and largely uneducated 
masses. If an English landed magnate did everything possible to 
inculcate in his tenants the idea that they could not be happy 
unless they owned some of his land and then did nothing to allow 
them to secure it, whom would he have to blame if they finally 
rose and seized it?” 


Survey Graphic (New York). January, 1937. 

Kay, H. H., a Washington newspaper man. “Balance-Sheet 
of Repeal.”—An analysis of the data as to the amount of liquor 
consumed now as compared with the period before prohibition, 
the income from the industry, the taxes paid, death rate from 
alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver, crime rate, arrests for drunk- 
eness, etc. “It is evident that repeal is neither a panacea nor a 
Pandora’s box for the problems of prohibition. On the credit side, 
repeal has aided recovery by putting more than 250,000 men back 
to legal work and adding half a billion dollars annually to federal 
revenues; and it did not bring the predicted increase in crime 
generally. On the debit side, repeal has increased the hazards 
from drunken driving and has sent more women—as well as men— 
to jail as drunks than ever before.” 


American Scholar (New York). Winter, 1937. 

Neufeld, Maurice. “The Government Has Always Paid.’— 
In the tendency of American politicians and business men to favor 
indirect subsidies and object to direct ones “can be found a dis- 
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tinction which goes to the very basis of American life.” From 
the beginning of American history “certain classes received aid 
in the form of tariffs or public lands (in our day in the form of 
contracts).” Subsidies for the merchant marine and aviation 
companies are more recent illustrations. Direct subsidies have 
been given chiefly in fields which were not “attractive to private 
investment,” but were “acceptable as objects of governmental 
encouragement and backing.’ Among these are roads, canals, 
schools, universities, and agricultural colleges. Until 1912 the 
appropriations for direct subsidies were not large but since then 
they have increased steadily—with the greatest increase during 
the Roosevelt administration. 


Atlantic (Boston). January, 1937. 


Lippmann, Walter. “Planning in an Economy of Abundance.” 
—In wartime “overhead planning and control of economic activity 
is feasible because the plan is calculable. It is calculable because 
there is a specific purpose to be achieved,” but in time of peace 
there are many interests to be considered and varied choices. 
“Planning is theoretically possible only if consumption is rationed.” 
Moreover, “because a planned society must be one in which peo- 
ple obey their rulers, there can be no plan to find the planners: 
the selection of the despots who are to make society so rational 
and so secure has to be left to the insecurity of irrational chance.” 


Public Opinion (Princeton, N. J.), January, 1937. 


Nicolson, Harold. “British Public Opinion and Foreign Policy.” 
—There is “a danger that British opinion will repudiate, not 
merely the old simple formula of British rights and interests, but 
even the middle course which Anthony Eden represents. The 
old security, the old isolation, the old tolerant and generous self: 
sufficiency have been much diminished by our extreme suscepti- 
bility to attack from the air. The old blind confidence in the 
government and the experts has also diminished. The old unity 
which was defined by the word ‘patriotism’ is being split by other 
loyalties and other creeds.” But these dangers should not be 
exaggerated for “the great majority of British opinion” is “solid, 
inarticulate, and traditional”; “the present generation” has not 
yet acquired the same “balance of judgment” in regard to foreign 
affairs that it has in domestic affairs; the “new and terrifying” 
sense of insecurity “for the moment . . . has upset our nerves”; 
and “it is the deliberate policy of the dictator states to keep the 
western democracies on the jump.” 


Character in Every Day Life (Chicago). January, 1937. 


Wood, L. Foster, secretary of the Federal Council’s Committee 
on Marriage and the Home. “Falling in Love Intelligently.”— 
Among the matters which should be considered in determining 
whether the process of falling in love is to be encouraged or re- 
strained are: freedom of the individual to marry, health and 
heredity, “degree of similarity in education and mental growth,” 
“ability to be at home in the same social groups,” “emotional matur- 
ity,” ability to contribute to the upkeep of the family, “promise of 
permanent attraction between the two,” harmonious tastes and 
purposes, “trustworthy character,” “love . .. of such a quality 
that the burdens and stresses of life can be borne with mutual 
devotion and support.” 


Fellowship (New York), January, 1937. 

Muste, A. J. “Another War to Save Democracy ?”—“Disarma- 
ment and not re-armament is the path of real security. .. . The 
only possible meaning of a genuine move toward disarmament 
would be that the powers were ready to deal seriously with basic 
issues of raw materials, tariffs, currencies. That would be the 
one thing that would ease the pressure on the masses of Central 
Europe and would therefore drive out the dictators or force them 
to change their policies and prevent war.” It is a delusion that 
“sufficiently severe economic pressure will stop the dictators and 
prevent war.” The value of non-cooperation as a weapon against 
violence was shown by the failure of the French invasion of the 
roo ~ of the Kapp Putsch in Germany when faced by a gen- 
eral strike. 


Harpers Magazine (New York). February, 1937. 

Eastman, Max. “The End of Socialism in Russia.”—A stinging 
and, if one may accept its account as factual, devasting arraign- 
ment of the Stalinist regime, by a Communist of the Trotsky 
school. He points to the rise of the nationalist spirit, the regimen- 
tation of education, the rapid growth of privilege (in enormous 
income differentials) and, finally, to what he considers the perfidy 
of Stalin in fake trials of his political foes. The conclusion is that 
“the experiment in socialism in Russia is at an end.” 
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